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Auburn Theological Seminary 
department of theology 

March 4, 1918. 
Dear Doctor Whiton : 

Your treatment of the Trinity has been a 
stimulus to all my classes in theology. I 
am gratified that you are amplifying it and 
giving it permanent form. Theology as a 
transcript of the laws of life has been my 
growing ideal of theological study. I know 
of no one who has treated the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity in such a vital, 
modern manner as the expression of bio- 
logical reality. Some of my men have 
already written you. Auburn Seminary will 
give an early order when the book appears. 
We shall be looking for it. "The Life of 
God in the Life of His World" is a capital 
subject 

Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Herbert A. Yourz. 
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Pacific School of Religion 
department of theology 

March 7, 1918. 

The reader of Doctor Whiton's ludd and 
arresting monograph cannot but feel a 
deeper sense of the sacredness of life, and 
the presence of Him in whom we live, and 
move, and have our being. This is theology 
^nancipated, clarified, vitalized. This con- 
ception of the Trinity may not express all 
that the doctrine has stood for in the past 
or the present, but it quidcens thought and 
increases our obligation to the author. 

(Signed) John Wright Buckham. 
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(FkoM "Fifty Years of Missionary 
Experience."] 

138 W. 104th Street, 
New York. 
January 10, 1918. 

My Dear Dr. Whiton : 

In all my dealing with Mohammedans, 
who are ever ready to attack our supposed 
doctrine of the Trinity, I have tried not 
only to clear their minds of the gross mis- 
representations of the doctrine, but to turn 
from creed statements to what the New 
Testament tells us of God and of the unique 
person and teaching of Jesus. Your state- 
ment of this great truth put into plain 
Turkish or Arabic would — will appeal to 
them. I hope your plan for putting your 
discussion of the subject into book form 
will be carried out. 

Fraternally yours, 

(Signed) George F. Herrick. 
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The line of thought followed in 
this essay was proposed by its author 
thirty years ago in sermons preached 
and published in this country and in 
Great Britain. Five years later it was 
more fully presented in his small 
volume of supposed conversations be- 
tween two friends — Gloria Patri, Our 
Talks about the Trinity. In the two 
following decades books by evangeli- 
cal scholars, presently to be named, 
practically shelved the doctrine of the 
Trinity in its traditional form. The 
time seemed ripe and opportune to 
restate it as proposed in the publica- 
tions above mentioned. In 191 1 an 
essay appeared in The Homiletic Re- 
view, entitled "The Divine Trinity as 

. 
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Biological Reality." Its title in this 
new edition emphasizes the central 
truth that runs through the argument 
as its spinal cord. 

The underlying purpose of this 
essay and its predecessors is the same 
— to draw down from the clouds of 
theory into the life of conduct the 
divine fire long latent in a fundamen- 
tal truth of Christianity. In its tradi- 
tional form it has been as barren of 
moral power as a mathematical form- 
ula. The Divine Trinity, in the dog- 
matic statement of it by Greek 
theologians of the fifth century, is a 
formula of theological agreement. It 
has practically superseded its primitive 
setting forth in Paul's apostolic bene- 
diction as a formula of spiritual com- 
munion, still used as such in all Chris- 
tian churches. It is now made a shib- 
boleth of the right to recognition as 
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Christians. Godly men who dissent 
from it are excluded from Christian 
fellowship by men professedly godly 
in their blindness to the word of 
Christ; "Whosoever shall do the will 
of God, the same is my brother, and 
sister, and mother/' 

"Have this mind in you which was 
also in Christ Jesus." With these 
words of Paul at heart, what Chris- 
tian man can think the present situa- 
tion tolerable ? To show the way out 
of it is the purpose of the following 
pages, a revised and amplified edition 
of the essay in The Homiletic Review. 
Within the last three years that has 
been adopted in the theological semi- 
naries at Auburn, New York (Pres- 
byterian), and Berkeley, California 
(Congregational), as the basis of their 
teaching concerning the Trinity. 
That in course of time the shadow will 
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go backward on the dial seems highly 
improbable. 

In view of the gradual growth to 
such a result of the original proposal 
in 1888-89, this essay is addressed to 
Christian ministers and laymen with 
increased confidence, that under guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit rich harvests 
of Christian thought and life are to be 
reaped from a field long fallow and 
unfruitful. It cannot be that the all- 
comprehending truth of Christianity 
will be left so beclouded by meta- 
physics that such men as Daniel Web- 
ster will pass it by with the remark, 
"Men cannot be expected to under- 
stand the arithmetic of heaven." 

J. M. W. 
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Religion is humanity's response to 
its unseen environment of superhu- 
man powers. From time immemorial 
man has felt impelled to such conduct 
as he believed pleasing to these — ^to 
his many gods, or to his one God. His 
religious beliefs and the conduct con- 
formable to them have varied con- 
formably to his advance in intellectual 
and moral enlightenment. Compare 
the naive beliefs of the Homeric bards 
with those of the Stoic philosophers; 
compare the books of Joshua and 
Judges with those of Isaiah and later 
prophets. Such revision and restate- 
ment of Israel's earlier teaching was 
continued by Jesus in his "Sermon 
on the Mount." The like has long 

been going on in various Christian 
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doctrines. Election to grace is now 
stated more ethically— Section to 
service in the Kingdom of God; not, 
as formerly, to salvation from the 
wrath of God. 

That ethics is progressive is a fa- 
miliar lesson of history and present 
experience; that theology must ad- 
vance correspondingly is inevitable. 
Ideas of God have ever been revised 
and restated conformably to the 
heightening moral ideal of humanity/ 
and also to the larger knowledge 
gained by scientific research and Bib- 
lical study — ^notably so during the last 
half century. The truth thus empha- 
sized is that the real value of any re- 

"The rise of Christianity is the most dedsive 
stage in the development of man's consciousness 
of himself and of his relation to God. I there- 
fore regard 'Christian' as the permanent adjective 
by which we must define the growing ideal of 
humanity." — ^Edward Caird, Master of Balliol 
College, Oxford, The New Worlds June, 1897. 
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ligious belief is its beneficent influ- 
ence on the conduct of daily life. A 
belief that lacks this may be inherently 
unethical. Then in course of time it 
is abandoned, e.g., the primitive doc- 
trine that Christ died to pay a ransom 
to the devil for the release of sinners 
from his thrall. On the other hand, 
if the potential value of a belief ap- 
pears to have been neutralized by the 
form in which it is held, it demands 
restatement in a form that restores its 
actual value in ethical efficiency. 

The time is ripe and urgent for 
Christian pastors and laymen to 
awake to the fact that this has become 
true of the metaphysical form in 
which the truths involved in the 
Triime Name of God — ^the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Spirit — ^have 
long been presented. Essentially 
scholastic, it is impossible to popular- 
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ize. It makes no such appeal to our 
moral nature as is felt in the truth of 
the divine Fatherhood. Its utter in- 
effectiveness on the conduct of daily 
life is evidenced by the visible parity 
of Unitarians and Trinitarians in per- 
sonal and social righteousness. 

Nearly seventy years ago Horace 
Bushnell scored the doctrine of the 
Trinity current in the New England 
churches as "a conception of God 
wholly insufficient to the uses of our 
present life ... a tritheistic com- 
post ... a decadent and dilapidated 
orthodoxy." * 

The way out of such a situation, 
still continuing, another evangelical 
scholar, Professor A. Seth Pringle- 
Pattison, of Edinburgh, has pointed to 
in his recent Gifford lectures : "If we 

* Christ in Theology, pp. 169, 175. Hartford, 
1851. 
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are to reach any credible theory of thq 
relations of God and man, the tradi* 
tional idea of God must be profoundly 
transformed. . . . The accidents of 
language have combined with the in- 
grained materialism of our ordinary 
thinking to make the doctrine of the 
Trinity a supra-rational mystery con- 
cerning the inner constitution of a 
transcendent Godhead, instead of the 
profoundest, and therefore the most 
intelligible, attempt to express the in- 
dwelling of God in man."* 

Darwin's now accepted doctrine, 
the common parentage of all living 
creatures from microbes to men, may 
be more pithily and pointedly put: 
One Life in all lives — one aboriginal, 
uncreated Life ever entering into suc- 
cessive incarnations from the least to 

*The Idea of God in the Light of Recet^ 
Philosophy, pp. 399, 410. 
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the greatest. The Divine Trinity is a 
trinity of Life, of distinct activities of 
the Living God indwelling in the Life 
of his world. Only as thus conceived 
it becomes intelligible to the common 
mind, and an effective regulative of 
Christian thought and conduct, divin- 
izing our human relations while 
humanizing the divine. 

In its present traditional form it is 
a dogma unproductive of any percep- 
tible moral difference between right- 
eous men who hold it and righteous 
men Who reject it. It closely resem- 
bles the barren fig tree in Jesus's 
parable, condemned to be cut down as 
a cumberer of the groimd unless 
brought to fruitfulness by the fresh 
treatment of it proposed. 
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The work of theological restate- 
ment that has been going on for sev- 
eral decades has left the cardinal 
doctrine of the Trinity behind. It 
would seem that believers are dis- 
posed to let it stand as a mystery of 
faith. Signs of weariness with the 
subject appear. Set to noble music, 
Keble's hymn to "God in Three Per- 
sons, Blessed Trinity," is a general 
favorite. Sermons on the Trinity are 
extremely rare. An Anglican church- 
man of high distinction said to the 
present writer in 1884: '*We have 
dropped the Trinity except once a 
year.*' Every minister of churches 
that observe Trinity Sunday is, of 

course, expected to do his duty by it. 
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In 1890 the late Dr. Levi Leonard 
Paine, Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the Congregational Semi- 
nary at Bangor, Maine, declared in his 
"Critical History of the Evolution of 
Trinitarianism," that it had come to 
no satisfying result, and that no fur- 
ther advance was to be looked for ex- 
cept in a better developed monotheism. 
Loud murmurs at this utterance from 
a stronghold of evangelical faith were 
heard from sundry good people, but 
died away for lack of support. 

The line of advance foreseen by 
Professor Paine was taken up in 1909, 
in a remarkable book, "The Christian 
Doctrine of God," by the late Dr. 
William Newton Clarke, of the Bap- 
tist Church, Professor of Christian 
Theology in Colgate University, 
Hamilton, New York. He pointed 

out that "the recognition of God as a 
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single mind and will must inevitably 
modify doctrines fonned when the 
conception of God was not so broad 
and simple. . . • What is occurring 
in other fields of doctrine is occurring 
also with respect to the Trinity. . . . 
The doctrine of the Trinity is not des- 
troyed but fulfilled by the doctrine of 
God which is taking its place" (p. 
238 if. ) . Taking up successively the 
doctrines of the Son and of the Spirit, 
he thus concludes for each : 

"The present doctrine of God, sole, single 
and all-competent, takes up, or absorbs into 
itself, this part of the ancient doctrine of the 
Triunity. ... In this change the sub- 
stance of the ancient conception of the Three 

in One does not perish, although its form is 
altered" (pp. 245, 246). 

This last word of religious philoso- 
phy, true as far as it goes, cannot be 
accepted as satisfactory. It stops 
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short of the whole truth. If no more 
is to be said, will not the doctrine of 
the Trinity, having served its time 
and needing no further fulfillment, be 
practically shelved with the Mosaic 
ordinances which Paul viewed as but 
"a shadow of the things to come?" 
The Church's motive for constructing 
the doctrine was, as Dr. Clarke re- 
minds us, to justify the adoration of 
Christ, and "to ground his salvation 
in the eternal reality of God." But 
this, as then conceived, fell short of 
reality. 

The prevalent idea of God "may be 
not imfairly described as a fusion of 
the primitive monarchical ideal with 
Aristotle's conception of the Eternal 
Thinker." * Quite different the phil- 
osophy now at the fore: "The idea 



* The Idea of God in the Light of Recent Phil- 
osophy. Vol. II, p. 407. 
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of God signifies to us nothing other 
than an Absolute Spiritual Life . . . 
constituting the substance of Reality 
. . . its foundation and apex."' 
That is to say, the Trinitarian doc- 
trine bequeathed by theologians of the 
fourth and fifth centuries must, before 
it can be accepted as grounded in eter- 
nal reality, be restated in terms of 
spiritual life. Else, as will presently 
be shown, large areas of spiritual life 
will remain as now, unenlightened 
and unquickened by the truths en- 
shrined in the Name of the Father and 
the Son and the Holy Spirit — a name 
expressive of the gracious relations of 
the Highest to the humblest, of the 
Infinite to the finite. 

" Eucken : The Truth of Reliyion, p. 614. 
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That any doctrine based on forma- 
tive ideas which have been superseded 
by others should be restated as re- 
quired by these others is a simple pro- 
position which no reasonable mind 
will deny or doubt. Precisely this is 
the case between the conflicting ideas 
of ancient and modern theology con- 
cerning God and man. It requires a 
modern restatement of the reality o? 
the Divine Trinity. 

The formative idea of God in an- 
cient theology viewed him as govern- 
ing the world from a heavenly throne 
afar, and thence conducting his rela- 
tions to the world in judgment and in 
mercy by intermediaries, especially 
by the second and third "Persons" of 
the Trinity, "sent" by him, the first 
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"Person/' on missions of grace to men. 
This idea of God as separate from his 
world, and acting on it from outside, 
still reigns in Roman and Greek 
Catholicism, and is perpetuated in 
much of Protestant hymnody and 
liturgy. 

For this idea modern theology sub- 
stitutes its opposite — the idea of the 
indwelling activity of God in the 
world. God's working is to be thought 
of as Aristotle thought of nature's 
working, when he likened it to that of 
a carpenter fashioning timber from 
the inside. Thus Jesus thought of the 
Holy Spirit: "He dwelleth with you, 
and shall be in you" — z. thought often 
repeated by Paul. Modem thought in 
its spiritual development has redis- 
covered this long overlooked Biblical 
truth. And still some strangely mis- 
take it as "pantheism" — ^a mistake 
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that gains credence from the title of 
Tennyson's well-known poem, "The 
Higher Pantheism." But pantheism 
it is not, whether high or low. Panthe- 
ism holds that all is God ; "God" is its 
name for the totality of things. En- 
tirely different is the belief that God 
is in all things — a belief distinctively 
known as "pahentheism.' 



9f 



Without all things, not shut out; 
Within all things, not shut in." 



The effect of it is to supersede the 
ancient conception of distinct "Per- 
sons" in the divine Being carrying on 
God's various activities of grace to- 
ward men — "Persons" who are not 
persons in any modern sense of the 
word, a word which now inevitably 
tends to tritheism. These heavenly 
intermediaries with the Father of men 
become superfluous in view of "God, 

28 



sole, single, all-competent" in his per- 
sonal unity, and ever active in the 
realm of Nature and the realm of 
Mind. 

As to man, the formative idea of an- 
cient theology regarded him as of an- 
other nature than God. *We," said 
Athanasius, the great father of Trin- 
itarian creeds, "were fashioned but of 
the earth. He [the heavenly "Person" 
incarnated in Christ] is by nature and 
substance Word and true God." Ac- 
cordingly, God and man could be 
brought together only in and through 
a mediating person uniting their dif- 
ferent natures in himself— a "God- 
man," who, as stated in the seven- 
teenth century creed, reaffirming that 
of the fifth century, "was and con- 
tinueth to be God and man in two dis- 
tinct natures and one person forever" 
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( Westminster Shorter Catechism, 

2l). 

The idea of the separateness of God 
and man survives in the common 
phrase "mere man" — a. mere phrase 
without reality. In "mere man," as 
commonly thought, there is nothing 
of God. God is to be seen only in 
Jesus, the God-man. What is this but 
blindness to the reality of God's dyna- 
mic indwelling in the living world ? 

For the idea of man which formed 
that ancient doctrine of the two na- 
tures modern thought substitutes its 
contrary. Moral nature througji all 
its ranges is of one kind. Love and 
righteousness cannot be of different 
kinds, the one divine, the other 
human. The infinite Source of moral 
law and the finite subjects of it must 
be in nature one. Only so could the 

reader of the secrets of the stars, 
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when constructing his mental dupli- 
cate of the universe, say with Kepler, 
"O God, I think thy thoughts after 
thee/* Only so could the Hebrew 
psalmist say, "How precious are thy 
thoughts tmto me, O God." Com- 
munion with God in prayer is the per- 
petual attestation of this community 
of nature in man and God, the attesta- 
tion of divine possibilities — unrealized 
though they be — in the finite moral 
nature that feels its kinship with the 
Infinite. Beholding divine possibilities 
realized in God's holy Christ, the mod- 
ern poet speaks of him in more accord 
with reality than the ancient creedr 
maker's dogma of two natures, con- 
joined in one God-Man : 

"Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood thou." 

It is not surprising that mission- 
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aries in Mohammedan lands were re- 
ported at the Edinburgh Ecumenical 
Conference, in 1910, as desiring a re- 
statement of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, found by them to be an insur- 
mountable impediment to the Moham- 
medan mind. A missionary long res- 
ident among Mohammedans now 
writes in approval of the present 
restatement as meeting their desire. 
It is shared by a multitude in the home 
churches, whose ideas of God and 
man differ so diametrically from the 
ideas which molded the doctrine in 
the fourth and fifth centuries, that 
they avoid the subject as unattractive 
except to metaphysicians, and as a 
storm-center for winds of endless and 
fruitless controversy. 

What, now, is the point from which 
modern thought must draw the lines 
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of a restatement required by the form- 
ative ideas of God and man that are 
superseding the old? The everlasting 
truth to be expressed is the gracious 
relation of the living God to the living 
world. The practical end which the 
expression of it serves is also the same 
as ever^ — the nourishment of a God- 
conscious faith and hope. The new 
thing needed is a larger expression of 
it, conformable to the widened thought 
of modern men and promoting its ethi- 
cal efficiency as the regulative of in- 
dividual and social life. 



.^t Srgfnnfns l^oint 

The point from which the new out- 
line must be drawn is the common be- 
lief in God as the Father of men : "I 
believe in God, the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth." Where- 
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ever there is a father there is also a 
child, and the two are in nature one. 
"Father" expresses a relation of life 
to life. As applied to God it expresses 
the relation of the paternal to the filial, 
of uncreated to created life, of life 
self-existent to life derived. 

Here we are in the vein of a Biblical 
truth quite in line with the new in- 
sights of science. Hebrew prophets 
worshiped "the living God"— a phrase 
less open to misunderstanding than 
"personal," when applied to God. 
The Hebrew psalmist sang, "With 
thee is the fountain of life." Jesus 
said : "The living Father sent me, and 
I live because of the Father." Life 
self -existent and self-imparting to all 
its creatures is a primary and distinc- 
tive thought in the Biblical idea of 
God. In the Hebrew Scriptures, if an 
artist is skilful, it is because of divine 
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inspiration ; if a champion is irresis- 
tible, it is through the Spirit of the 
Lord; the mother- wit of the farmer 
and the instinct of the migratory bird 
are ascribed to divine inbreathing; 
"the living God" is thought of as 
energizing the entire movement of 
nature, and active in the life of all 
creatures. 

ff.iU €nlUtmt 

Biology approaches this line of 
thought in its doctrine of the common 
parentage of all living creatures — 
gnats, elephants, or men— thus affirm- 
ing one life as the root of all lives. 
The physicist also discovers one in- 
finite and eternal energy at the heart 
of that realm of nature which has long 
been called "inanimate." In his an- 
alysis matter is found to be composed 

of motions, its atoms what Faraday 
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called "centers of force" in constant 
activity. The philosopher comments 
on this in Principal Fairbaim^s epi- 
gram, "Nature is spirit." The scien- 
tist responds in Sir Oliver Lodge's 
affirmation of a "living universe" — 
a phrase finely interpreted in verse: 

"We bless thee for the life that flows 

A pulse in every grain of sand, 
A beauty in the blooming rose, 
A thought and deed in brain and hand." 



Thus closely does modern thought 
range with the Biblical thought of the 
life of the creature as a filial stream 
from the life of the Creator. 

Recognizing this reality, the late 
Professor Samuel Harris, of Yale, 
spoke of God's creative activity as a 
real kenosis (Paul's Greek word in 
Philippians ii, 7.) — an "emptying" of 
himself into his works, a humbling of 
the Infinite into the finite. God would 
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not be infinite, could he not limit him- 
self ; could he not become immanent 
in his creatures, he would not be in- 
finitely transcendent, Finited in the 
inntunerable forms of creaturely life, 
immanent in them all, and ever grow- 
ing to more and more, the filiated life 
of the world at length rounds out its j 
primitive crescent into the fulness of '• 
divine grace and truth that shines j 
full-orbed in God's holy Christ. Not 
exclusively* yet preeminently, is he 

' Instead of "only son/' in the Apostles' Creed, 
the New Testament variously calls Christ ''the 
first born" (R. V.), "the first bom of all creation" 
(R, v.), the "beloved Son," "the only begotten 
Son." Here note that in Heb. 9: 17, Isaac is called 
Abraham's "only begotten son," though Abraham 
then had an older son, Ishmael. Note also that 
the Septuagint Greek version of Genesis 22 : 2, 16, 
(from a different Hebrew text than ours, which 
calls Isaac Abraham's "only son"), calls him, "thy 
beloved son." Isaac and Jesus were peculiarly 
beloved, as if "only" or "only begotten" sons— 
evidently in a figurative sense. 
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the Son of God, whom Paul calls "the 
first-born among many brethren." A 
more inclusive thought thus enriches 
the ancient idea of the Son as the 
second in the Divine Trinity. All the 
right to survive that can be granted 
to the eighth century creed-phrase, 
"God the Son,*' is found in the reality 
of a Divine Life indwelling and ener- 
gizing all created life. 

No less expansion is required by. the 
ancient conception of "God the Spirit" 
as the third in the Divine Trinity. 
Biology helps restatement of the doc- 
trine of the Son; history and psy- 
chology help to clarify and emphasize 
the still nebulous and neglected doc- 
trine of the Spirit. Several facts here 
demand appreciation of their signifi- 
cance. 
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%iU IntMtuaUiti 

A SALIENT fact of history is the de- 
velopment of intellectual and moral 
life in movements that start in indi- 
vidual minds as leaders of the ad- 
vance, A salient psychological fact 
related to this is the uniqueness of 
each individual in some point of diver- 
sity from every other. This is clearly 
recognized in the Biblical doctrine of 
the Spirit. "There are diversities of 
gifts, but the same Spirit . . . diver- 
sities of workings, but the same God, 
who worketh all things in all/* Thus 
endowed and thus controlled, each 
individual, in the insulated self-con- 
sciousness which no other shares, en- 
visages and pursues the aim of his 
native gift of power — ^mechanical, 
mathematical, musical, poetic, philo- 
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sophic, didactic, and other powers — 
variously distinguishing individual 
shares in the life that flows to each 
from the Father of all. "A poet is 
born, not made," is the proverbial 
statement of the psychological fact. 
Enumerating some of such individual 
gifts, "all these," says Paul, *'worketh 
the one and the same Spirit, dividing 
to each one severally even as he will." 
The one Life thus individualized re- 
! veals God, immanent in the collective 
world which he transcends, as ener- 
gizing in each separate life of the liv- 
ing whole, actively immanent not only 
in the native faculty of each, but also 
in the self-consciousness, which, in 
conscience, bids each choose the way 
of usefulness to the whole. "To each 
one," as Paul affirms, "is given the 
manifestation of the Spirit to profit 
withal ... for the body is not one 
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member, but many," each contributing 
its service to the good of all. Thus 
he t)rpifies the holy commtmity, in 
which each, loving his neighbor as 
himself, seeks the good of every other 
as his own. In this regeneration of 
the self-seeking psychical man into 
the all-serving spiritual man is mani- 
fested the work of the Holy Spirit. 



' 'Tis God the Spirit leads 
In paths before unknown/ 



We see him in history ever raising up 
path-breakers, pioneers, prophets, 
sages, founders of religions, organ- 
izers of States, discoverers, inventors 
—from that ingenious savage who 
found out how to kindle fire, to the 
electrician who brings all nations 
within speaking distance, and the mis- 
sionary who carries to the most back- 
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ward tribes the noblest advantages of 
the most advanced. 

^'Spirit, who makest all things new. 
Thou leadest onward, we pursue 

The heavenly march sublime ; 
'Neath thy renewing fires we glow, 
And still from strength to strength we go, 

From height to height we climb." 



^|t S>nt in ^lutf tit ^|tee in SDnt 

Such, in brief, are the lines which 
the modern conceptions of life as the 
ultimate reality, and of one Life in all 
lives, give for a doctrine of the Divine 
Trinity in accord with the ancient idea 
of it as exhibiting God's grace to man, 
and in consistency with the modern 
formative ideas of God and man. The 
Life is one, its distinct phases are 
three — ^transcendent in its self-exis- 
tent paternal Source ; immanent in its 
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filial universe of collective being, indi- 1 
vidualized in each separate life with ' 
its peculiar endowment of power for 
the communication of good from each * 
to others. 

These three phases of the activity 
of God, apparent to reflective thought, 
are as real as he is real. The one 
uncreated Life is as really in its 
filiated forms as in their formless 
Source ; as really also in the individual 
unit of life with its peculiar faculty as 
in the collective sum of lives with their 
totality of faculty. Reflection will 
recognize just these three phases of 
the Life, these essential three, and no 
more, as a real Triunity. Life in the I 
originating source, in the originated  
stream, in the individual units of the 
Stream, is essentially one and the same 
Life — ^the Living God, whose gracious 
relations to man the New Testament 
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expresses in a sort of hieroglyph by 
the Triune Name of Father and Son 
and Holy Spirit. 

The metaphysical conception of the 
Trinity given in the creeds bears no 
inherent, certainly no apparent rela- 
tion to the conduct of life. This is its 
condemnation. Its conception of the 
Trinity as a Trinity in the substance 
of God must give place to the concep- 
I tion of it as a Trinity in the activities 
(\ of God in the life of the world. The 

4 

dynamic influence of this on human 
thought and life is obvious and inevi- 
table. The age-long testimony of the 
Christian consciousness was uttered 
in Charles Kingsley's saying, that the 
truth embodied in the Triune Name 
is one which our spiritual nature cries 
out for. But how dim the perception 
of it derived from creeds that limited 
the immanence of God in human life 
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to Jesus only, the record of race- 
prejudices and religious wars sadly 
attests. It is to this half-starved 
religious life that the larger truth 
brings necessary nourishment, and 
this first in regard to the second term 
of the Trinity. 

The mournfulest pages of history 
are those which record how Christian 
men, professing the Gk)spel of the Son 
of God, for centuries made slaves of 
heathen men, and quoted Bible texts 
perverted to justify the crime, till 
compelled to desist by divine judg- 
ment in the form of destructive war. 
Other such pages stained with tears 
and blood record horrible persecutions 
inflicted by benighted piety on pious 
brethren in God for differences of 
opUiion about church government and 
the Lord's Supper. Such enormous 
aberrations could coexist with a con- 
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ception of the Divine Trinity which 
fails of acknowledging one Life in all 
lives, God immanent in the stream of 
life that flows from him, and in each 
living drop of it. In lack of this in- 
sight the Trinitarian could war upon 
the Unitarian, anciently in crusades 
for the recovery of Jesus* sepulcher 
from the "infidel," and modernly by 
ostracism from the fellowship of be- 
lievers in God. Only as so lacking 
can any who confess themselves God*s 
children dishonor the equal claim of 
any other men to be treated as such. 



fLitt l;ttmani!rt 

The late Dr. R. W. Dale, an emi- 
nent leader of the Free Churches of 
Great Britain, remarked to the present 
writer many years ago, that "the 
truth of the Divine Trinity is that 
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from which we are to expect the most 
for the quickening, and deepening of 
Qiristian life." The restatement of 
it here presented evidently tends 
directly toward a more effective 
humanizing of the religious life which 
it fosters. When a divine possibility 
is recognized as immanent in every 
man, the most convincing reason is 
rendered for Peter's precept, "Honor 
all men.'' The indwelling of God in 
all human lives gives point and force 
to John's argument : "He that loveth 
not his brother whom he hath seen 
cannot love God whom he hath not 
seen." This great truth, wherever 
embraced, exorcises the race-preju- 
dice of the white-skinned against the 
yellow-skinned and the black-skinned, 
the religious antipathy of the Protes- 
tant Christian toward the Roman 
Catholic and the Jew. Under all the 
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unlikenesses of human t3rpe that divide 
and estrange races, churches, social 
groups, and individual men, is God 
dwelling in our common humanity, 
his Infinite Life finiting itself in his 
offspring, each and all. To know it is 
to know that whatsoever is done "to 
the least of these*' is done to him. The 
universal bond of human sympathy, 
which religion only in its ripeness 
honors, draws its streng^, its susten- 
ance amidst all adverse appearances, 
its confidence in the unapparent possi- 
bilities of human nature from this 
truth alone, the universal sonship of 
our race to its Father, God. 
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Another large enrichment of re- 
ligious life through this biological 
conception of Triunity in the life of 
God is its ensphering that great realm 
of human life which till recently has 
been supposed, and is even now 
deemed by most to be outside of it and 
alien to it, as merely "secular," and 
undivine. All ministry to human \ 

i 

needs, the work of the farm, the fac- ' 
tory, the market, the ship, the railway, 
the laboratory, the State and its 
government, all work for the necessi- 
ties and the betterment of individuals 
and communities, is done actually, i 
and is to be done consciously, for our 1 
indwelling God. In realizing this ,• 
truth is realized, at least in the con- 
sciousness of its believers, the vision 
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of the mother of Jesus in her Mag- 
niAcat, recorded by Luke : 

"He hath put down princes from thrones. 
And hath exalted them of low degree/' 

That vision the Christian poet glimp- 
sed in part : 

"Hallowed is toil, if thou the cause, 
The meanest work divine." 

Rebuked is the inhuman neglect or 
contempt, still lingering in many an 
unsanctified heart, even in the Church, 
toward lowly laborers and their labor. 
Dignified is the humblest servitor who 
is actually, though unconsciously, ful- 
filling God's will for the welfare of his 
world. 

Such considerations interpret and 
attest the truth of Dr. Dale's remark. 
Throughout most of the Christian 
centuries till recent times the distinc- 
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lively religious life has been mainly 
thought of as specially concerned with 
ritual observances, ecclesiastical af- 
fairs and theological orthodoxy. Even 
now the Christian preacher is some- 
times angrily told that religion has 
nothing to do with affairs of labor, 
trade, and politics ; he must not med- 
dle with them, but confine himself to 
preaching "the Gospel." The mon- 
strous fallacy of this shriveled notion 
of religion might find shelter under 
the conception of a trio of divine per- 
sons operating from outside upon a 
world dwelling apart from a God 
whom it worships with lip-service and 
knee-homage. The illusion vanishes 
before the reality of the living God 
indwelling in the life of his world, and 
requiring to be served in service to 
each and all of its needs. Thus the 

commonplace is glorified, its drudgery 
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transfigured, the secular divinized. 
All honest industry, whether con- 
sciously or not, is ennobled as co-oper- 
ant with God toward ends divine. So 
true is another saying of Dr. Dale, 
that our doctrine of man, with our 
theories of morals and of society, is' 
involved in our conception of the 
Trinity.' 

These were first involved in the 
pregnant words of the Lord's Prayer 
which confess the oneness of Qiris- 
tian wills with our Father's will for 
the realization of a divinely ordered 
world and his reign in righteousness. 
The specific meanings infolded in this 
pattern prayer which Jesus gave a 
world that "groaneth and travaileth 
in pain till now," * are unfolded in the 
ethically fruitful conception of the 

' "Fellowship with ChrisC P. 158. 
* Romans 8 : 22. 
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Trinity here presented. The time for 
it was not then. The fateful alKance 
of the Church with Constantine's Em- 
pire perverted it from "the simplicity 
and purity that is toward Christ.'' * 
Its apostasy from the ideals he in- 
folded in that prayer ran its course 
through centuries of war between 
unchristianized Christian nations to 
its present day of judgment in the 
frightful war waged by an apostate 
Christian State for dominion of the 
world. 

It remains to speak of that enrich- 
ment of religious life which the re- 
stated truth effects through a larger 
thought of the Holy Spirit. The fact 
of a spiritual creation based upon the 

* II Corinthians 11:3. 
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physical is suggested in the sequence 
of the second and third chapters of 
Genesis to the first. An evolution of 
religion, beginning in prehistoric time 
and still in progress, is the historical 
presentation of what Tennyson saw 
in vision : 

'Then what I am beheld again 

What is, and no man understands; 
And out of darkness came the Hands 

That reach through Nature, molding men. 



ff 



The hymn for Whitsunday, 

"Come, O Creator, Spirit blest, 
And in pur souls take up thy rest,*' 

invokes the evolving Power in man 
that is not of man, the transcendent 
Life of the Father that is immanent 
in his human family, distributing 
diverse endowments of power to the 
individual members of the living 
whole — ^the Power whose divine in- 
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spirations bear fruit in human aspira- 
tions and achievements, pointing 
toward their far-off consummation in 
a spiritual manhood, full-formed in 
the image of its Father, God. This 
is that third phase and function of the 
life of God which the Trinitarian 
formula distinguishes as the Holy 
Spirit, distinct in reality as in name, 
distinct in its specific sphere of the 
individual consciousness and the in- 
dividual faculty as ministrant to the 
welfare and progress of collective 
humanity. The divine possibilities of 
man's sonship to God begin to appear 
as each communicates his vision, his 
gift, his aid to each in what Paul's 
Trinitarian benediction terms "the 
communion of the Holy Spirit." This 
evolutionary creative work of the 
Spirit advances through an imfold- 
ing and interpreting to men of 
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their birthright and inheritance as 
children of God. Jesus said of the 
Spirit: "He shall take of mine, and 
shall show it unto you," i.e., show 
what I am and do as Son of God — 
and again: "He shall g^ide you into 
all the truth." So Paul : "Till we all 
come into the unity of the faith and of 
the knowledge of the Son of God" — 
in realization of our own sonship, as 
well as that of Jesus — "unto full- 
grown humanity, unto the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of the 
Christ." In this distinct activity of 
the Spirit, proceeding always from in- 
dividual starting-points of progress, 
personality is glorified in the lives of 
the saints, the prophets, the reformers, 
in whom burns the sacred fire that no 
floods can quench. All this is writ 
large in history. Enrichment of 
spiritual life is in it for those that 
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learn its lesson, oft repeated, of a 
lively faith in the Divine Spirit in- 
dwelling in the Church, and feeding 
the inextinguishable fire. In age 
after age we see the stone which the 
builders rejected made a chief corner- 
stone. How often the "heretic," 
ostracized, persecuted, but Spirit-led, 
has so compelled the recognition of a 
neglected, or the priming of an exag- 
gerated truth, as to inherit honor in a 
later generation as a builder of "the 
things that cannot be shaken." An 
eminent Trinitarian scholar" has 
called attention to the imitableness of 
Jesus as a long-lost and recently re- 
covered truth, and to its recovery as 
a "vast service that Unitarianism has 
rendered to the Christian belief of the 
century." 

*" Dr. George A. Gordon, The Christ of To-dayj 
pp. 70, 71. 
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Nominally, the Church has long 
confessed: "I believe in the Holy 
Ghost, the Lord and Giver of life, 
proceeding from the Father and the 
Son, who spake by the prophets." 
And still there is urgent n6ed for the 
Church to confess it practically, be- 
lieving that not only by prophets now 
long dead did the Spirit speak, but 
that he still speaks to every genera- 
tion by his living prophets. Even now 
there is pitiful poverty of faith in the 
Spirit's leadership of the living 
Church into larger understanding of 
the Scriptures, and purer forms of 
Christian teaching, and a hiunaner 
brotherhood of nations and races, and 
a more generous communication of 
the Gospel and its best fruits to less 
enlightened fellow men. Even yet the 
estrangements of professed believers 
in the Spirit, contented with mutual 
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tolerance in place of fraternal fellow- 
ship as fellow workers in the kingdom 
of God, evince how far from fruitful 
lodgment in consciousness is the basal 
fact of human nature — ^the imma- 
nence therein of the one Spirit, who 
"fulfills himself in many ways," ever 
leading the world and the Church in 
paths before unknown, imparting his 
light in entirety to none, that none 
should be, or think himself to be, per- 
fected apart from any others of God's 
human family. There is no man who 
may not learn something from any 
other. He who ordains praise from 
the mouth of babes has willed that the 
great may take lessons from the lowly, 
the cultured from the unlettered, the 
orthodox theologian from the pious 
heretic. Thus during the last century 
Calvin's doctrine of the essential vile- 
ness of human nature has succumbed 
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to Channing's insistence on man's 
essential dignity and worth. 

Such, in fine, are the grounds on 
which all to whom the doctrine of the 
divine Trinity is dear may be so as- 
sured of two facts as to be free from 
apprehension or prejudice in their 
judgment of this restatement of it. 
Ample ground appears for holding 
(i) that the strong and subtle 
thinkers who first formulated it were 
beguiled by no unsubstantial dream, 
though they misconceived the reality, 
and (2) that saintly souls in all fol- 
lowing generations were tmerringly 
right in their conviction that the New 
Testament thought of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit affords needful 
food for the development and regula- 
tion of religious life and conduct. 
These beliefs have emboldened this 
attempt to realize the forecast ven- 
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tured by Dr. R. W. Dale in 189 1. In 
his presidential address to the Inter- 
national Council of Congregational 
Churches in London, he said: *The 
new scientific conception of the order 
of nature will compel Christendom to 
revise some of its theological concep- 
tions concerning the life of God." 

The Westminster Confession and 
the Articles of Religion in the Book 
of Common Prayer state the tradi- 
tional doctrine of the Trinity in iden- 
tical terms : "In the unity of the God- 
head there be threp Persons, of one 
substance, power, and eternity; the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost." 
Calvin," a century earlier, had de- 
clared his dissatisfaction with the 
word "Persons." All he contended 

^The following statement is the digest of Cal- 
vin's doctrine in his Institutes of the Christian 
Religion, Lib. I, Chap. 13, Sec. 5 and 19, by Bush- 
nell in his Christ in Theology, pp. 161, 162. 
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for was the simple confession of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, only re- 
quiring in addition that the Son is not 
the Father, nor the Spirit the Son, but 
that they are distinguished by a 
"peculiar property," and that the 
whole essence or nature of God is in 
each of the three. He explained the 
"peculiar property" as not of essence 
or being, but of act, an eternal neces- 
sary act of generation. 

So far from antagonizing the revi- 
sion here proposed, Calvin's thought 
is essentially in line with its concep- 
tion of one divine Life energizing in 
three lines of power — in its paternal 
Source, in its filial stream, and in each 
unit of its stream. This is the natural 
and logical counterpart of the truth 
that still waits for full appropriation 
by the religious consciousness: "In 
him we live, and move, and have our 
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being/' The necessary correlative of 
man in God is God in man. God in 
man and man in God is the fundamen- 
tal truth which distinguishes the re- 
ligion of Christ from every other. 

The question that may still give 
pause to adherents of the ancient 
creed was originally put by Jesus him- 
self : "What think ye of the Christ?" 
Paul shall answer for us in the 
dynamic terms of life: "Christ the 
power of God, and the wisdom of 
God." Discovery that every man is, 
as Luke said of Adam, a son of God 
cannot affect Christ's headship of our 
Father's human family as its Elder 
Brother, "the first-born among many 
brethren." Discovery of the divine 
Life as immanent in man cannot les- 
sen the uniquely divine radiance of his 
humanity, alive to God and with God. 
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Discovery of the creative Spirit as 
educating all races and peoples out of 
darkness into light through many 
bearers of his growing revelation can- 
not detract from the word of Jesus, 
that to him the Father gives the Spirit 
"without measure." To us, as to his 
chosen apostles, is he the Author and 
Perfecter of our faith, the Shepherd 
' and Bishop of our souls, our Master 
and Lord, the Captain of our salva- 
tion, the Light of the world, the 
Prince of Life. 

Many reject the Trinity when pre- 
sented in its traditional form, with but 
one visible point of contact with the life 
of the world in the person of Christ. 
Thus narrowed and lacking breadth 
of base, like a too slender church spire, 
it often gives way in the winds of con- 
troversy. Its proper s)rmbol is the 
pyramid, immovable from its broad 
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basis on the earth. The pyramidal I 
concept of the Trinity, exhibiting one 
divine Life immanent in all lives, in- • 
dividualized in each life and infinitely 
transcending all, covers earth with its 
base, and touches heaven with its sum- 
mit, pointing from Jesus up to "him 
that fiUeth all." 

(Blotfa l^atd 

Grounded and rooted in this vital- 
izing truth we infuse a diviner and 
more humanizing significance into the 
grand old Trinitarian chant, Gloria 
Patri, contributory, one may hope, to 
its perpetual utterance in Christian 
worship : 

''Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, 
and to the Holy Ghost; 

''As it was in the beginning, is now, and 
ever shall ke, world without end. Amen." 

A psalm to the divine Life is this, 
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the "life of which our nerves are 
scant," the life we need in fuller 
measure, the uncreated, all-creating, 
all-energizing, all-renewing, all-sanc- 
tifying Life of the living God, tran- 
scending all, immanent in all, individ- 
uated in each of his offspring. 
Enriching in its practical significance 
for human life as is the view of the 
Trinity presented in this essay, so this 
sacred chant to the Trinity binds to 
much more than formal worship all 
who under standingly take it on their 
lips. 

So shall we glorify the Father by 
filial earnestness to learn and to do 
his will, as seen both in physical and 
moral truths, so that his light, re- 
flected by us alike in word and deed, 
may attract men to him and his 
righteousness. We shall glorify the 
Son by honoring the divine claim of 
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humanity in brotherly conduct toward 
men of every race, or creed, or charac- 
ter and by associated efforts to purge 
the community of all dishonor to that 
claim. We shall glorify the Spirit by 
endeavoring to make the best of our 
natural powers as a divine trust for 
service to God's world; by faithful- 
ness to our own conscience and 
respectfulness to our neighbor's con- 
science; by a docile faith in divine 
guidance into more truth than we 
have yet embraced, and by impartial 
open-mindedness to new light from 
whatever source, on guard against 
rejecting it because at variance with 
traditional belief." 

^In 1808 an ordination sermon by a dis- 
tinguished New England divine inveighed against 
critics who rejected the Trinitarian proof-text in 
I John 5 : 7, A.V., as "ingenious and learned cavil- 
lers." In 1881 the Revised New Testament cut out 
the verse as spurious. The fact is recorded for 
nodem preachers and laymen to profit by. 
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Thus understood, this psalm to the 
God in whom we live, and who lives 
in us, is better safeguarded from the 
profanation it often suffers from its 
thoughtless use as a solemn sort of 
salute-firing. It will be to us not only 
a psalm of praise, but also a pledge of 
service to the divine in whatever is 
human. For, as Professor Dickinson 
Miller, of Columbia University, has 
well said: "To live for the glory of 
God is to bring in an existence less in- 
glorious for man." 

For many vainglorious centuries 
an unchristianized Christendom, con- 
stantly repeating its Pater Noster and 
Gloria Patri in blindness to their 
spiritual import of sacred duties, has 
been profanely taking God^s name in 
vain. The lurid war clouds now over- 
hanging Europe and America mark 
the catastrophic end of that long, dark 
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age, and usher in the illimitable age 
of a Christendom Christianized. Be- 
ginning with its league of Christian 
nations to abolish war and to foster 
international good- will, its scheme for 
the ordering of personal and social 
life will tend toward the realization of 
the Trinitarian benediction of the 
Apostle to the Gentiles : 

tlTdf irtart of tSt £otfe 3itfiws C9tifllt» 
anb tftt loUt 0t (Bot, ant t|e tommanf on 
of tit iiolt topftit» bt mti t^u alL 
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